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TWO PHILOSOPHIES OF LIFE 

SOCIALISM ANO ANARCHISM 


The Instinct of Self-Preservation a 
Corroiiary of the Fundamental 
Laws of Natul'e—Without it 
No Life Would be Possible 

UNPHILOSOPHIC PHILOSOPHERS 


Steialism a Philoiophy of Life Bated on 
Recognition of Solidarity of the interests 
of All Members of the Human Race 
—Socialism and Science 


Bjr ludor LadofT 

Science has not supplied us so far 
with a satisfactory dehnition of mas¬ 
ter, and for obvious reasons. A defini¬ 
tion is the result of comparing two or 
many similar subjects, eliminating the 
identical and fixing our attention ex¬ 
clusively on the peculiar and character¬ 
istic properties of these subjects. As 
all the world, including that mysterious 
something that we call our ego or soul, 
consists only of matter in various kinds 
and degress of motion, a comparison of 
matter with something else which is not 
matter is excluded. The cause of vari¬ 
ous kinds and degrees of motion of mat¬ 
ter, making up the apparently endless 
variety of the visible world is called en¬ 
ergy. The two fundamental laws of 
nature are the indestructibility of mat¬ 
ter and conservation of energy. These 
two laws may be stated more compre¬ 
hensively as follows : Kot a particle of 
matter can be destroyed or created 
anew; matter is eternal. It may, how¬ 
ever, undergo an endless chain of varia¬ 
tions, owing to the kind anti degree of 
motion of its smallest parts in space, 
caused by difTcrent manifestations of en¬ 
ergy. Energy may be considered as a 
condition of matter more consistently, 
from the monistic point of view than a 
cause of this'condition. Whatever our 
view of energj- may be, the fact is estab¬ 
lished beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
energy is just as indestructible as mai¬ 
ler itself. As one condition of matter 
may make place for another, one kind 
of energy may be transformed into an¬ 
other, but never lost to the world at 
large. The instinct of self-preservation 
in the living world is one of the corrc>- 
laries of the fundamental laws of nature 
just stated. If matter and energy were 
destructible, the material world would 
not exist, if there were no instinct of 
self-preservation no life would be possi¬ 
ble on earth. 

All the great achievements of human i 
culture and civilization are due on one 
side to the ingenuity with which human¬ 
ity directed natural forces into artificial 
channels favorable to human life, and 
on the other side to the ardent instinct 
of self-preservation too deeply rooted in 
human nature, the passionate desire to 
exist individually and racially. This in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation is a natural 
force. Natural forces are blind. The 
same wind that in its fury tears down 
buildings and destroys human life may 
be turned into useful channels and com¬ 
pelled to propel mills. The same ap¬ 
plies to the instinct of self-preservation 
in human nature; it may be destructive 
4nd constructive just according to the 
channels in which it moves. Even the 
most ignorant savage knows so much of 
nature as to be convinced of the futility 
of fighting natural forces, trying to de¬ 
stroy them. Rather the reverse of it is 
true; the savage turns the natural forces 
into so many dieties, with which he col¬ 
onizes his Olympus. In view of this fact 
it is rather humiliating for our so child¬ 
ishly exalted enlightened age to recog¬ 
nize that there are so many people who 
are igpiorant enough to consider the in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation, or selfishne.ss, 
as they call it, as in itself an evil which 
has to be eradicated. 

Don Quixote fought windmills, but he 
had too much sense to fight wind itself, 
that means air in its motion. But that is 
just what our Utopian friend the revo¬ 
lutionary (anarchistic philosophers or 
philosophical anarchists) and conserva¬ 
tive (middle-class philosophers of the 
ethical culturistS and church moralists) 
individualists advocate. They propose 
to eradicate the most fundamental social 
force and change human nature so as to 
take away from it the very motive of its 
existence, to cure a headache by decapi- 
tation, to build up a society by destroy¬ 
ing the building material on hand and 
killing the builder. A more irrational 
undertaking is hardly imaginable. 

The Social Democratic view of self¬ 
ishness and the way to utilize it in the 
interests of the human race we have 
treated in some of our former articles 
and hope to treat later many a time. Let 
us here pass this phase of the problem 
and try to see how the instinct of s^- 
perservation in humankind originated. 


two diametrically opposed philosophies 
of life. Taking for granted that self- 
preservation is the fundamental force of 
life, we have to deal with the ways and 
means to direct it. Between two points 
—the starting point and point of 
final goal of a force (the term final 
means here, of course,.in a relative 
sense), the shortest road is a direct line; 
the most economical road from the point 
of view of preservation of energy is the 
curved line of least resistance. This 
law of mechanics applies likewise to so¬ 
cial life in general. On the lower stages 
of life, taking the desire, let us say, for 
food as the starting point and its satis¬ 
faction as the final point, the animal will 
directly reach for the food just as it pre¬ 
sents itself to its feelings, without any 
consideration as to the ratio between 
the energj' to be expended and the end 
to be accomplished. The higher an ani¬ 
mal .stands ort the evolutionary ladder 
the more considerations of economy in 
energ)' enters into its mode of satisfy¬ 
ing its needs, the more the line of least 
resistance is followed. Cunning and 
prevision takes the place of brute force 
and immediate impulses, association is 
resorted to and the elements of social 
co-operation appear on the surface, as 
in the case of the ant. the bee and the 
herd animals. The individual arrives at 
the conclusion that his interests will be 
best served by the somewhat round¬ 
about way of apparently merging his in¬ 
dividual interests into the sea of racial 
interests. This is the starting point of 
raceism. of which modern Socialism is 
the most typical cxpres.sion, while in¬ 
dividualism belongs to a lower stage of 
life and survives at present only as a 
hypocritical cant on the part of middle- 
class philosophers and a Utopian dream 
of unphilosophic philosophical anarch¬ 
ists. Individualism celebrates its or¬ 
gies in our present age of mercantilism 
and capitalism, and will die with it the 
ignominious death of a philosophy of 
brute force and slavery. Raceism—the 
•philosophy of Social Democracy—is 
gaining ground with every day. and will 
usher in a new, higher and nobler stage 
of culture and civilization and be the 
crowning glory of the human race, the 
religion of the future. 

There never was and certainly never 
will be a human creature without some 
philosophy of life, without some theory 
about the non ego, the not my.seli, the 
outward world and some conception 
about the mutual relatkins between 
this outward and the subjective inward 
world, generally called human soul. We 
are justified to go even one step further 
and venture to state, that the higher 
types of animals have some rudimentary 
conceptions of their relations toward 
the outw.ard world. Trivial as this 
statement may appear—it is, however, 
true, that a bird protecting its nest or 
a tiger hunting after a weaker animal, 
each in their case respectively act so 
and not otherwise in accordance with 
some conception, however crude, of 
their place in nature. The hackneyed 
di.stinction between instinct and mind is 
unscientific, as there is only a difference 
in degree lielween those two properties 
or rather functions of the brain. 

It is true that, strictly speaking, 
there are as many conceptions of life as 
there arc human individuals, and that 
tliese variations increase witli the pro¬ 
gressive evolution of the individuality. 
And yet we may very precisely dis¬ 
tinguish between two cardinal prin¬ 
ciples in the popular conception of life, 
principles diametrically opposed to, 
nay, even excluding, each other. 

One of these principles is egocen¬ 
trism. individualism or anarchism. This 
principle is a survival of the geocentric 
and anthropomorphic exploded theo¬ 
ries, according to which the entire uni¬ 
verse is created by some supernatural 
being for the special benefit of a certain 
chosen human unit inhabiting the grain 
of cosmic dust called earth. From this 
puerile point of view the outward world 
is only to be considered as a means of 
satisfying the desires and cravings of 
animals. From this point of view logic¬ 
ally follows, that might is right. 
Anarch'sm as a philosophy of life is as 
old as ihe lowest forms of life on earth. 
The prototype of an accomplished 
anarchistic philosopher in the animal 
kingdom is the tiger, just as an exploiter 
of human labor is an accomplished tiger 
in human shape. The tiger considers 
himself the sole object of the world’s 
bounty, and therefore fully entitled tq 
the flesh, blood and marrow of animals 
weaker than him. The exploiter of hu¬ 
man labor is the representative of the 
same tiger philosophy, in spite of all 
his outward appearance. 

The conception of life diametrically 
opposed to anarchism may be traced 
in its inceptive stage in the animal 
kingdom to the gregarious mammals. 
The life in herds presupposes some 
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AFRAID 

Yes, he’s an ardent Socialist, 

I’ve heard him say he was; 

And, moreover, he talks grandly 
Of the man-redeeming cause. 
Besides, I’ve seen him richly plumed 
On a holiday parade; 

But when asked to join the S. D. P., 
He appeared to be afraid. 

He's fond of battle music. 

Of fifes and rolling drums; 

But ask him to. join the S. D. P.. 

And he fe, fo, fums; 

Still, he’s a dandy Socialist, 

To whose credit be it said. 

That he would join the S. D. P. 

If he was not afraid. 

But when the battle's over. 

This Socialist will stride 
To the front of the column. 

Overflowing with pride; 

.•\nd he’ll say, "I told you so! 

Tile stuff of which we’re made 
Was bound to gain the victory— 
Who the devil is afraid?" 


Has the Telephone, Electric Lights 
or the Telegraph Diminished the 
Hunger?—Injustice and Suf-. 
fering Everywhere 

Socialism, the Wonderful Doctrine of Salva¬ 
tion, Scientifically and Practically Irre¬ 
futable, Says a Great Writer 

Kinllci Zola In Nrn York World 

W e pride ourselves on our refine¬ 
ment. but we are not nearly reclaimed 
from barbarism. A hundred years heiice 
our descendants will consider us and 
our institutions ytjth the same contempt 
we vouchsafe upon the people of the 
middle ages or upon the refractory Chi¬ 
nese of today. 'Hiis is not a paradox; 
I am past juggling for an audience. 

Despite our self-satisfied bumptious¬ 
ness mankind is still piteously groping 
after real civilization, like a tangletl 
mass of larvae tumbling and crawling 
out of some dark, slimy cavern toward 
the light that will give them wings. 

Only few men have forged ahead and 
stand in the full sunshine of Truth. The 
progress of the mass is slow enough to 
strike with despair those of us who are 
past mid-life; for we must now admit to 
ourselves that we will see but a few of 
the changes we have hoped and worked 
for. 

.An undeniable increase in material 
comfort and equipment mu.sl be credited 
to the nineteenth century; but that alone 
does not constitute civilization. Better 
food, fast steamers, telephone and elec¬ 
tric lights—all that is only the acces¬ 
sory part of human development, means 
to happiness, certainly; but not happi¬ 
ness. Has the telephone diminished 
the hunger of the hungry? 

Our brains are still befogged; our 
private and public life is still based upon 
vile, exasperating ignorance. Reason, 
now proclaimed by a hundred prophets 
in every country, has everywhere the 
greatest trouble to penetrate through 
the thick folds of inane prejudice that 
enwrap individuals and institutions. 

The evils we suffer from, and the evils 
each of us perpetrates, have no doubt 
been lessened in a measure; but it seems 
to me that they have for the most part 
merely changed their aspects and their 
names. 

The.e were times—not so many gen¬ 
erations ago—when in every country 
men and women were tortured by in¬ 
quisitors—religious or not. Now most 
countries, we think, have grown beyond 
that. But are not the newsjiapers filled 
with revolting cases of children tor¬ 
tured by their parents, of wives who are 
long-suffering martyrs, of students who 
find cruel delight in bullying some poor, 
ill-gifted companion ? And do you know 
what frightful things take place—I will 


MAX NORDAU, SOCIALIST, 
ON THE DANOERTHAT 
CONFRONTS THE CENTURY 
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not say in Turkey or Siberia—but in the 
penitentiaries and insane asylums of 
the most advanced nations ? 

There were times, to be sure, when 
political and religious fanaticism fetter¬ 
ed all development, sought to extinguish 
science and burned the scientists at the 
stake. We are certainly past that stage. 
Yet to-day Tolstoi is excommunicated 
by Rome. I was before him, and so 
were Catholics and Protestants, Darwin, 
Huxley, Renan and most of the harbin¬ 
gers of to-morrow’s truth. Why, I have 
it direct from eminent American profes¬ 
sors that in most of the universities of 
the United States they would not dare 
express their real convictions on reli¬ 
gious, political or economical questions, 
because their resignations would surely 
be demanded at once. It is nhe ^ame 
thing in England and Germany. And in 
h'rance Jean Jaures, one of the geniuses 
of the age, was recently refused a chair 
in the College de France to lecture upon 
Socialism. S’our own admirable Henry 
George, if I renitinber well, died a pau¬ 
per after having been jeered at his whole 
life long; and tlie lofty German apostle. 
Liebknecht, was an e.xile for years, 
hounded out of Germ.any as Victor 
Hugo had been out of France. 

Yet with wl’.at contempt we regard 
that historical council that compelled 
Galileo to kneel and .say that the earth 
did not move I 

But on the other hand, for such de¬ 
vastating forces of rctrogradation is Bis¬ 
marck. liliamberlain and Gen. .Mercicr. 
the world seems at a loss to find ade- 
<)uate honors and adulation; even their 
most severe judges feel bound to temper 
their censure with admiring reserve. 

It is useless to delude ourselves. You 
ni.ay •tinker all you please, there will be 
no true civilization until the present so¬ 
cial system is radically modified. 

Have you not learned that there are 
every day thousands?—not hundreds, 
thousands—of men and women who die 
of want, of cold, of disease unattended 
to, and that, too, frequently after these 
miserables have given twenty, thirty, 
fifty years of their labor to the making 
of all that we enjoy? 

Can you forget that children—little 
children precious as yours—are this 
minute suffering famine and absorbing 
the- germs of all vices ? • Can .yyni -for¬ 
get that in every hospital, prison, fac¬ 
tory, tenement there are crimes that erv 
for vengeance to heaven ? 

.Ah. tile sadness of it all! To think 
that throughout the length of the cen¬ 
tury just finished great men have vainly 
cried these things, have pondered during 
long years of abnegation over these 
problems and vainly jiointed the reme- 
<lies. PiUt they were mistrnsteil. mis¬ 
represented ami mocked by childish 
crowtis. proud of their numbers. 

To think that even to-day Socialism— 
the wonderful 'doctrine of salvation— 
scientifically and pr.actically irrefutable 
though it is compclleil to gain con¬ 
verts slowly, one by one. condemned 
without hearing • by most peo¬ 
ple. its advocates ilriven from 
every point of vantage —; the 
church, pulpit, the university hall, 
the editorial chair! Why, to make So¬ 
cialism go down your progressive .Amer¬ 
ican throats Edward Bellamy (he said so 
himself) was compelled to sugar-coat 
it with the fiction of "Looking Back¬ 
ward !’’ Tliese arc facts which npist 
bravely be uncovered to the public’s 
gaze. But after all I am not a pessimist. 
Deploring the present I look forward 
into this pregnant new century with joy¬ 
ful confidence. 

Approaching the Critical Point 

There is a critical-point in ail natural 
movements. Hydrogen and oxygen, 
it mixed in e.xact proportions of two to 
one and brought into contact with an 
electric spark, will explode and form 
water. When water is heated to 212 de¬ 
grees it boils and becomes steam, .-\fter 
the hen sets on her eggs three weeks 
they are hatched into chickens. .-Vppa- 
rcntly in each of these cases there was 
no outward change until the critical 
point was reached and then there was a 
sudden transformation; 

We believe that society is approach¬ 
ing its' critical point and' that a trans¬ 
formation must ensue. That the. pres¬ 
ent competitive system, embracing the 
private ownership of capital, is simply 
like the shell of an egg and is protecting 
the formation of a new and better so¬ 
ciety within itself. When this new so¬ 
ciety is ready to be born it will burst its 
shell and step forth, Minerva like, fully 
formed and completed.—The Challenge. 


Two-thirds of the taxes of San Fran¬ 
cisco are paid by women, and yet they 
have no voice in shaping. legislation of 
the gp-eat metropolis. Every woman in 
San Francisco should be a Socialist. 

Solomon said, “Words fitly spoken 
are like apples of gold in pictures of sil¬ 
ver.” Accept the proverb as true; what 
a magnificent gallery of pictures are 
furnishing for the defight of the world! 


Make SaeialisU by puthing tbt Herald I 


Definite Action Taken Towards its 
Establishment at Brussels by 
Anseele, Vandervelde and 
Belgian Comrades 

DEBS AND SANIAL NOMINATED 

Resolutions Passed by the International 
Congress at Paris Upon Which the 
Bureau is Based—The Scope 
of its Work 


The following special cable relating 
to the International Socialist Bureau 
appeared in the Chicago News; 

Brussels, Jan. 3.—The international 
Socialist Bureau has been definitely 
constituted here. The members for 
France are .M.M. Jaures and X'aillant; for 
Germany, Auer and Singer; for the 
Linited States, Debs and Sanial; for 
Italy, Ferri and Turali; Switzerland, 
Faiuiuet and i'orholz; Holland, Troel- 
stra and X’anket; Denmark, Crnidsen 
and Jensen. 

'J'here is some misunderstanding as to 
whether nominations should he made, as 
above report indicates, from Brussels, 
or by the different fiocialist organiza¬ 
tions in each country. The following 
letter received at headquarters from, 
Brussels says: "The congress has also 
decided that the nomination of two dele¬ 
gates from each country shall lie sub¬ 
ject to the ratification of the proletariat 
of those countries.’’ The Herald there¬ 
fore prints the Brussels news report 
along with the Bureau’s letter for in- 
foriijation of its readers; 

Dear Comrades;—We have Ihe pleas¬ 
ure to annpiuicc to you the definite con¬ 
stitution of the international Socialist 
Bureau, Most of the countries of Eu¬ 
rope have alrca<ly‘their dele¬ 
gates, and other countries will do so in 
a few weeks. Tlie seat of the bureau 
is established at the "Maison dii )?eu- 
plc," Joseph Stevens street, Brussels, 
Belgium, The nomination of Comrade 
A'ictor Serwy as secretary has been rat¬ 
ified by nlany nationalities, and urani- 
monsly by the congress of the labor 
party of Belgium, on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber last. The designation of Edward 
.Anseele and Emil Vandervelde as dele¬ 
gates has also been approved. Tiose 
willing to bear their (juota of the ex¬ 
pense of establishing the secretariat can 
address "Edward .Anseele, Rue do 
Jamhon, Gaud.” 

We believe it is necessary to call at¬ 
tention in this first circular to Ihe terms 
of the resolution of the congress e.ctab- 
lisliing the International Bureau, defin¬ 
ing precisely its powers and duties: 

Resolution One—The International 
Socialist Congress at Paris considers. 

That as the International Congi'css- 
es are destined to become the parliament 
ol the proletariat, it is neccss,-rry to 
formulate resolutions for the guidance 
of the proletariat in their struggle for 
freedom; 

Tlial the’sc resolutions resulting from 
international agreement should be 
translated into acts. The' following 
measures are decided upon: 

1. An organization committee shall 
be.named as soon as possible by the 
Socialist organizations of the country 
where the next congress is to be held. 

2. A permanent committee consist¬ 
ing of two delegates from each country 
shall be formed to handle the necessary 
funds. Tliey shall regulate the order of 
proceedings in the next congress, and 
shall receive the reports from each na¬ 
tionality connected with the congress. 

3. 'The committee shall choose a 
salaried general secretary, who shall 

(a) Procure all necessary informa¬ 
tion. 

(b) Edit an explanatory code of the 
resolutions passed by previous con¬ 
gresses. 

(c) Distribute the reports of the So¬ 
cialist movement of each country two 
months before the new congress meets. 

(d) Furnish a general summary of 
reports on the questions discussed by 
the congress. 

(e) Publish at different times leaflets 
ind pamphlets on questions of facts and 
of general interest; also on important 
reforms, and essays upon serious politi¬ 
cal and economic questions. 

(0 Take all necessary measiii'es to 
facilitate the international org;ani:tation 
of the proletariat of all countries. 

Resolution Two—The International 
Socialist Committee shall form from the 
national organizations of Socialists in 
parliaments, a special inter-parliament¬ 
ary commission to facilitate comm dii ac¬ 
tion on great political questions and in- 
temational economics. The commis - 
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Social Damocratic Party Vote 

1900 (PRESIDENTIAL) 96,878 
1900 (S.LP.) 34,191 

TO TAL 131,069 

Attitude Toward Reformers 

A resolution adopted by Branch i, 
Newark, N. J., received by The Herald,, 
makes the suggestion that the attitude 
of this paper is not friendly enough to- 
w'ard reformers. The resolution says: 
“If our official organ would treat more 
friendly these reformers who were kept 
away from Socialism by pseudo-Social- 
ists, we would surely get a great portion 
of them in our ranks." Tlie resolution 
hlso protests "against the expression of 
our editor in ‘Notes and Comments’ 
when he says: ‘Please count us out, 
friends ;• we want ten years relief from 
fusion,' ” and, furthermore, declares 
that instead these people should be in¬ 
vited to “effect a strong Socialist or¬ 
ganization.” 

The Herald at all times welcomes 
friendly criticism of those who are as 
deeply interested in the spread of So¬ 
cialism as its editor or any one else con¬ 
nected with the party can be. That 
the comrades of the Newark branch are 
actuated by one motive alone, a desire 
to promote the cause and bring fresh 
adherents to our standard, is beyond all 
question. Let .u%.exaniine their posi¬ 
tion from the same standpoint. 

Early in December there appeared in 
the daily newspapers a report to the 
effect that a move had been started, pre¬ 
sumably by the radical wing of what 
remains of the populist party, for a new 
national party, “to include the Social 
Democrats,” the report said. Where¬ 
upon, with ample proof in hand of. the 
disintegrating and disorganizing effects 
of fusion, Tlte Herald expressed the 
■ hope that the party it represents might 
be exempted from any further experi¬ 
ence in that line. Tlie reason for this 
was obvious enough to the writer and 
no doubt to all readers of the paper 
acquainted with the methods pursued to 
force upon us a union which the majority 
of the organization had declared against. 
M.my times The Herald has been called 
upon to say that the Social Democracy 
is a ^evolutionary and uncompromis¬ 
ing Socialist party. If that is a true 
statement of our position, and it has 
never been challenged by resolution 
from a single branch of the organiza¬ 
tion, then we are necessarily and logi¬ 
cally opposed to amalgamation with re¬ 
form parties of whatever attitude or pro¬ 
fession. This uncompromising attitude 
toward capitalism, absolutely required 
from any party claiming to stand for 
the social revolution, cannot be main¬ 
tained by fusing with reformers who are 
‘‘kept away from Socialism by pseudo- 
^cialists.” It is time enough for a 
Socialist party to invite and welcome 
new recruits to its ranks when they have 
become Socialists. It is dangerous to 
admit them before they have reached 
that point in their development. For 
this reason Th? Herald, with all due re¬ 
spect for the opinions of Newark com¬ 
rades, still hopes that the pseudo-Social¬ 
ists will succeed in keeping away from 
the Social Democratic party the radical 
clement whose radicalism docs not in¬ 
clude the complete abolition of capitalist 
production—the program of interna¬ 
tional Socialism. 

We invite Socialists, as we always 
have, to unite with the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party. The branches of-this party 
are open to receive and welcome any 
man who is a Socialist and ready with¬ 
out resene to subscribe to its principles 
and its laws. For the man not willing 
to do this there is no place in the partv 
and he should not be admitted. Over¬ 
tures to any organized body of reform¬ 
ers by a Social Democrat are useless and 
must prove barren of results so long as 
the indi\'iduals constituting the bodv 
want only the “half loaf” measures which 
economic development and necessity 
alone can give them. 

We have before us an authentic re¬ 
port of the recent conference at St. 
Lzjuis of the mid-road populists. To 
that conference Prof. Geo. D. Herron 
was invited. After he had spoken the 
distmssion was taken up by the populist 
radicals, some of them declaring, and no 


doubt truly enough, for it passed un¬ 
challenged and may, therefore, be ac¬ 
cepted as expressing the party verdict, 
that the populists were “not ready yet 
to take up Socialism.” This much was 
known to some of us before the confer¬ 
ence assembled, and that being the fact, 
the uselessness of attempting any'kind 
of enforced union, or permitting others 
to coerce us, should be apparent to all. 
The most that can be hoped for from 
the presentation of Socialism to such 
bodies is that an individual here and 
there will see the light and abandon the 
darkness. Such individuals are ready 
for a Socialist party; the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party is ready for them. We again 
remind the Newark comrades, as- we 
liu - frequently said in these columns, 
tliat an elTectivc Socialist organization 
can only be accomplished by Social¬ 
ists. 

In connection with above reference 
to Prof. Herron’s visit to St. Louis, it 
has been stated by some Socialist papers 
in the east that he went there as the 
representative and spokesman of the 
western Social Democrats. There is 
some misunderstanding here. We do 
not find’ in any report we have 
seen of the populist conference that 
Prof. Herron claimeu to represent this 
party. He was not sent there by the 
Social Democratic party, and, so far as 
our information goes, he spoke as an in¬ 
dividual, urging upon his audience in 
general terms the cause and paramount 
importance of Socialism. 

Wage Slavery 

Does wage slavery exist in the United 
States? The Social Democratic party 
avers that it does, is the allegation 
worthy of consideration? Let us pre¬ 
sume a ha'f dozen railroad corporations 
have purchased all the anthracite coal¬ 
bearing lands of Pennsylvania, 63,000 
acres, or yo square miles. They own 
all the mines; no coal miner can dig 
coal in all this region without permis¬ 
sion, nor retain employment a day 
against the order of the boss. His fate 
is sealed. He must starve or work, and 
often starve and work. These mine 
employes recently went out on a strike 
because capitalism had decreed that they 
should work and starve. 

Of these strikers, more than 3,000 of 
them, were boys in age ranging from 6 
to 16 years. 

Mr. Thomas I. Kidd, general secre¬ 
tary of the Amalgamated Woodwork¬ 
ers' International union, visited the an¬ 
thracite coal regions to note conditions. 
He saw in the city of Scranton, Pa., dur¬ 
ing the strike 3,000 "breaker boys" 
marching in procession as a protest 
against the enslaving policy and practice 
of capitalism. 

“Many of these boys,” .said Mr. Kidd, 
“could not have been over 8 years of 
age.” It was a procession that pro¬ 
claimed conditions such as should "make 
the people of Pennsylvania and of all 
•America hide their heads in shame.” 
'Hiese "breaker boys,” as if to shame 
the author? of their cruel fate, carried 
empty dinner pails, and people of Scran¬ 
ton could not restrain their tears as 
these young wage slaves marched by. 

lliesc boys, says Mr. Kidd, begin 
work as early as 6 years of age. "All 
day long they sit separating the slate 
from the coal. Tliey work in all sorts 
of weather, in summer’s heat and win¬ 
ter’s cold, without shelter." With fin¬ 
ger nails torn and fingers bound in rags 
to arrest bleeding, these slave-doomed 
children toil on from morning till night, 
because their fathers cannot secure 
wages sufficient to feed and clothe 
them. 

“These boys,” says Mr. Kidd, “know 
nothing about school; they know noth¬ 
ing about childhood. From one year’s 
end to another they know nothing of 
pleasure. They are tied down as effec¬ 
tually as the black slave before the war, 
but without the latter’s full dinner pail." 

None of the 3,000 boys who marched 
in procession, says Mr. Kidd, "have ever 
been a day in school,” and he adds: 
"'I'here are thousands of men and boys 
in Pennsylvania who live in darkness, 
because cruel task masters in their lust 
for gain have so willed it.” 

If that is not wage slavery then words 
have ceased to be the signs of ideas, 
and are of no more value than the gib¬ 
berish of apes. 

The .Social Democratic party’s con¬ 
tention finds e.<plicit confirmation in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal region, and 
if space permitted it could be as fullv 
demonstrated that it is equally the pre¬ 
vailing cause throughout the land. 

What of it ? ’Tliis—Socialism proposes 
to tear it up by the roots; and, mind 
you, it is the only party, the only or¬ 
ganization, that espouses the cause of 
the wage slaves of the country. 

The Approaching Gillapse 

The “calamity howling agitator” has 
been censured severely for predicting 
a crisis which all the economic condi¬ 
tions of the present indicate. Recent 
panics and depressions, whether start¬ 
ing in South America or Wall street, 
have ended by becoming universal and 
particularly acute in those countries 
where the present capitalist form of 
production is most highly developed. 
The consular reports as well as news¬ 
paper comments and the increasing ex¬ 
ports from the United States and the 
taking of markets from foreign coun¬ 
tries have indicated that which the So¬ 
cialists have endeavored to prepare the 
people to receive. 


A panid more far-reaching, barring 
possible international war, is now pro¬ 
jecting itself in the capitalist countries, 
and especially in Germany. The impetus 
of it is g^radually accelerated and this 
evil and most oppressive panic will soon 
be recognized within the realms of Em¬ 
peror McKinley. 

Talbot J. Albert is not a Socialist. 
He is a wise man who knows all about 
industries and how to make figures that 
don’t lie. He is one of the American 
consuls in Germany, and it may be well 
to reproduce, from his report of a few 
days ago, his sizing up of future pros¬ 
perity in Germany. He says that there 
is a decrease of 374 per cent in build¬ 
ing enterprises in Germany, as com¬ 
pared with the summer of 1899; of 
58 per cent in railroad projects; of 63.43 
per cent in construction of electrical 
and street railroads; of 32.33 per cent 
in projected electrical plants for light¬ 
ing, etc. 

■i'iie number of projected gas works 
is almost a third less, but, in view of size 
and percentage of production, there is 
little difference. In other spheres of 
activity, such as mining and smelting, 
work in stone and earth (fertilizing salts, 
etc.), metal manufacture, production of 
chemicals and - textiles, breweries and 
water works, the statistics show a dif¬ 
ference of J7.2 per cent. 

There have been quite a number of 
failures in all branches of business dur¬ 
ing the last seven months, "and in my 
consular district.” Mr. .Albert says, “two 
of the oldest and best established glove 
manufacturers have become bankrupt. 
This depression is a natural reaction 
after so much prosperity. Germany was 
never so flourishing as during the year 
t899. New business enterprises of all 
kinds were projected, and old enter¬ 
prises increased their plants.” 

Idle foregoing is but one report of 
many indicating the approaching storm 
and collapse. 

NOTESTnD COMMENT 

Massachusetts has a population of 
2.805,346, of which 492,497 are engaged 
in manufactures. Tliey are the persons 
who "make the wheels go round." 
There are 82,624 engaged in the mak¬ 
ing of leather and shoes, 77,0).: in build¬ 
ing. 45.488 in clothing, 9,045 in food 
preparations, 58.437 in machinery and 
metallic goods. 9,887 in paper and paper 
goods. 127,117 in textiles, 21,374 
in wooden goods and 61413 in other in¬ 
dustries. hut there is not one of them 
who owns his tools. Capitalism has 
sequestered the entire outfit, and of the 
vast army not one can have a day’s work 
at any wage except by permission of 
the boss. That is wage slavery, anil no 
amount of wonl juggling modifies the 
condition. 

Robert I’. I'orter makes the predic¬ 
tion that the population in 100 years 
will he 300.000.000, and says: "there 
is no doubt that as the population of the 
country increases the fight for life be¬ 
comes more hitter and serions.” lie 
further says that young men "in order 
to evade responsibility will refuse to 
marry.” 'lliis is not a very bright pros¬ 
pect for the greatest republic, with its 
increasing population. But no other 
view can be honestly taken. It is forced 
by capital industry. But as the “fight 
becomes more bitter,” light will become 
more pervading, and Socialism will make 
giant .stride.s. 

Education is either gooil, had or in¬ 
different. It is eminently and pre-emi¬ 
nently good if it levels up the poor and 
levels down the rich, the proud, the ar¬ 
rogant, by exerting an ever-increasing 
influence in promoting human happi¬ 
ness. Socialism, in demanding an edu¬ 
cation enabling its posessor to master 
the science of economics in human af¬ 
fairs, however strange it may appear to 
some people, includes the highest ideals 
of philanthropy. 

Socialists can afford to be cheerful in 
view of the fact that throughout the 
country there is a demand for legisla¬ 
tion which will enable the people of 
to.wns and cities to own and operate 
their street railways, their gas, electric 
light and water works plants, etc., and 
enjoy all the profits, instead of granting 
the privilege to corporations. This is 
Strictly in consonance with the teach¬ 
ings of fkicialism. 

Emperor McKinley’s Satrap, alias 
governor-general of Porto Rico, feeling 
clement after partaking his royal 
Thanksgiving feast, in true imperial 
style ordered the prison doors of his 
province unbarred and set at liberty 
scores of his incarcerated subjects. The 
milk of kindness in his cocoanut head 
flowed in streams as rich as if his ex¬ 
cellency had been a pipe of wine and his 
mouth the bunghole. 

The term "civilization” is something 
worse than a misnomer if it permits one 
class of people to rob,. with impunity, 
another class of people, which is at pres¬ 
ent going on in the United States. For 
this aggravating crime Socialists are 
alone seeking to find a remedy. 

Henry Rockefort, in presenting a 
sword to President Kruger of the Trans¬ 
vaal republic, said: “’The syndicate of 
thrones will some day be overthrown 
hy a syndicate of the peoples.” T^t is 
the view Socialists take of the subject. 


One of the outposts of our empire is 
the island of Guam in the Pacific ocean, 
the latest accounts from which represent 
the natives starving to death, and Gov¬ 
ernor-General Shrader asks for 65,000 
pounds flour, 30,000 pounds biscuit, 
1,000 pounds sugar, 20,000 pounds salt 
pork, 20,000 pounds rice to head off 
famine. Why not kill ’em as we are now 
doing in the Philippine islands. Dead 
"niggers” don’t eat. 

Mr. Gompers contemplates unioniz¬ 
ing the workingmen of Porto Rico. It 
might be better if the great organiza¬ 
tion known as the American Federation 
of L^bor should seek to unionize, edu¬ 
cate and clevdte the 3,000 “breaker 
boys” of the anthracite coal region of 
Pennsylvania who,’as the victims of cap¬ 
italism, are as wretched and degraded as 
any 3.000 persons to be found in Porto 
Kico. 

Reports have it that a number of mil¬ 
lionaires of New York city have organ¬ 
ized for the purpose of fighting vice in 
that great metropolis. If the report is 
true it is another demonstration that the 
spirit of Socialism is already working 
wonders in the way of reform. Possi¬ 
bly, as history is said to "repeat itself,” 
that the age of miracles has come again. 

.After a workingman has passed 
through a capitalistic cornshcller and 
nothing remains of him but the cob, he 
is in a state of mind to soliloquize— 

"When 1 think what npw I is 
.And what I used to was, 

1 sec I’ve thrown myself away 
Without sufficient coz.” 

The churches complain that they can¬ 
not get close enough to the common 
people. It is not recorded that Jesus 
Clirist had to contend with any diffi¬ 
culties in that line. Indeed, it is writ¬ 
ten. "the common people heard Him 
gladly." 

The injunction is, "pray always.” 
John D. Rockefeller, the holy hole- 
borer of the continent, changes the or¬ 
thography of the order and preys al¬ 
ways. 1 lis' preying pipes are full and his 
preying pumps are in operation. John’s 
creed is "pipe, pump and prey.” 

If Mr. William Jennings Bryan does 
not secure more and bigger game by 
shooting off his pen than lias rewarded 
him by shooting off his mouth, he will 
never be known as the Nimrod of the 
twentieth century. 

".Ah I" said the flea, as he hopped a hun¬ 
dred feet, 

"Capitalism isn’t hunting me because 
1 ’m good to eat; 

But still, it is alter me with a relentless 
stride 

To pocket the profits of my tallow and 
my hide.” 

W lieu Goldsmith wrote, ".Man wants 
but little here below, nor wants that lit¬ 
tle long," he had a hermit in his eye. If. 
instead of an anchorite, the poet had 
had a capitalist in his optic, he would 
have written, “Man wants everything in 
sight, and wants to hang on to it ever¬ 
lastingly” 

The latest venture capitalism proposes 
Is to round up all the toads and extract 
the jewels from their noses. 

"Let no toad escape,” is the shibljoleth 
of the trust. 

"Get the jewels from the toads, though 
your waistbands bust.” 

Socialism has no objection to letting 
"well enough alone,” if “well enough" 
in htmnn affairs can be found; but it 
does not propose to let "bad enough” . 
alone, anil treat it as incurable,Some¬ 
thing to be borne with patience and 
resignation. ^ 

"Yes,” said the rattler to the taran¬ 
tula, "Fve built on the capitalistic plan, 
with this difference: I rattle to give 
waging to my victims before I strike, 
while capitalism strikes its victims be¬ 
fore it rattles. I am the better of the 
two enemies of society.” 

The royal Bengal tiger remarked to 
the leopard: “I’m a trust, the result of 
the evolution of jungle cirilization. I’m 
a man-eater. I like the diet; am getting 
fat, and am opposed to Socialist agita¬ 
tion for a new civilization.” 

^\’hat is Socialism? Well, negatively. 
Socialism is not capitalism. It is not 
government by gitn and injunction'; it 
is not a system of robbing and slavery; 
it is not Phariseism nor militarism; it 
is not a combination of beak, fang and 
claw. Do you catch on ? 

Man is what his environments make 
him. Socialism strikes at environments, 
because they can be changed, modified 
and improved, and with the improve¬ 
ment men and society experience a 
salutary change. 

For three years the sugar and coffee 
folks have been trying to skin each 
othet'; now they have quit and will de¬ 
vote all their energies to skinning the 
public. 

Common struggle to live leads to 
common property in the essential 
means of Hf#. 


The Approaching Cenventlon 

Tffie special convention which meets 
at Chicago on the 15th promises to mark 
an important,era in the progress of the 
party. It is called by members of the 
party, “the rank and file,” of whom we 

hear much these days,and they will have 

entire control of its deliberations. Every 
member of the party is entitled to a seat 
in the convention with full rights as a 
delegate; and if unable to attend in per¬ 
son he may sign the credential of some 
other comrade, thus being represented 
by a delegate of his own personal choice. 
This will make the convention as demo¬ 
cratic as such a body can possibly be. 

And yet it is not doubted that"we will 
hear about “boss rule” and “hero wor¬ 
ship.” This sort of talk is not strange 
to us. We have heard it all along the 
route. It comes from the throat of 
envy and is inspired in the heart of .fail¬ 
ure. 

When you hear this cry turn your 
dark lantern in the direction whence it 
comes, and you will see—not always, 
but generally—a very small man, or two 
or three of them, in fear of losing their 
occupation. They are desperately op¬ 
posed to "bosses”—other than them¬ 
selves. Tliey are greatly alarmed lest 
their own service be dispensed with, and 
hence their lilliputian assaults upon 
"leaders” and "bosses” and "hero wor¬ 
shipers.” .Artemus Ward would prob¬ 
ably have classed them with his "amoo- 
sin kusses,” and as. such we dismiss 
them. * 

The convention will be well attended, 
but I write to urge every comrade who 
can possibly do so to answer the roll 
call in person. 

I heartily concur in the call for a na¬ 
tional meeting at this time. Matters of 
great importance demand consideration 
and action. Delay would simply impede 
progress. , 

It is generally admitted that the party 
has outgrown its jiresent form of or¬ 
ganization. Certain changes are nec¬ 
essary that the party may keep pace with 
the progre.ss of events. 

There will be both opportunities and 
responsibilities for the delegates. They 
should and doubtless will be actuated 
by the loftiest motives. The party must 
be made the best expression of the So¬ 
cialist movement. It less than this the 
defects must be remedied and the weak 
points strengthened. 

There is not one who docs not wish to 
see all factions merged into one united 
party, but it is time wasted' to try to 
force a union of inharmonious elements. 
The growth of the movement will do the 
work. The unifying process will go for¬ 
ward with the infusion of new blood. 

■It is not a question of ’uniting two ’ 
antagonistic factions, but of bringing all 
the Socialists of the country into har¬ 
monious alliance that there may be one 
united party which can summon ‘to its 
aid all the strength of the Socialist 
movement in grappling with the capital¬ 
ist parties for the overthrow of capital¬ 
ism. 

1 he delegates must, if true to them¬ 
selves and equal to tluir responsibilities, 
take advanced ground. Great strides 
have been taken since the last conven¬ 
tion and the party must be adapted to ’ 
the conditions now existing, and be pre¬ 
pared to face the future with not only 
a clear comprehension of its demands 
and necessities, but the required ability 
and power to successfully meet them as 
they come. 

1 ens of tltousands stand ready to join 
us. Our policy must be such as to ap¬ 
peal to them, as well as to other thou¬ 
sands that are being rapidly prepared 
for Socialism by the economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Wisely directed, the coming conven¬ 
tion will pave the way from the bogs and 
fens of fa/ffional strife to the highland 
of party supremacy. 

Eugene V. Debs. 

Waylerlsm 

Less than three years ago the United 
States declared war against Spain be¬ 
cause Weyler, the governor-general of ^ 
Cuba, was treating Cuban patriots, their 
wives and children, with savage cruelty. 
The accounts^ of the barbarity that 
reached the United States frenzied the 
people to extreme and uncontrolable 
indignation. The reconcentrado orders 
of Weyler consigned thousands of their 
defenseless victims to death by the tor¬ 
ture of starvation and horrified the 
world. The United States had but one 
voice and that was for war to drive 
.Spain out of Cuba and from the western 
hemisphere. It was done. But as a 
result of the war the United States ob- 
tained a doubtful sovereignty over the 
Philippine islands, where Weylerism has 
reigned unrestrained. Filipino patriots 
have been slaughtered by the thou-sand, ■ 
and old men, women and children have 
perished under the sway of .Americait 
\\ eylerism, and the tragedy is still un¬ 
der way. Socialists, if in power, would 
find a better civilization than Weyler¬ 
ism. 

A mummy has recently been uncov- 
ered in Egypt which, in the opinion of 
scientists, lived 10.000 years ago. Th* 
old Egyptian was doubtless a mechanic, 
and as his flint tools were buried with 
him. he evidently expected to pursue his 
vocation in the new country to which 
he was destined. Had he u'aked up in 
the United States in this age of steal, 
he woidd have been robbed of his tooli 
by capitalism, and bcsiiles would not 
have been permitted to own himselL 
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IfD Oiilikcd for Her Arrogance and Laughed 
at Idr Her Ignorance, She Will Soon be 
Despised lor Her Impotence 




m Dwnocrat’t Vim of Uio Boor 

fv nd CuMt Ihot Point to EngtinO’i Oownlatt 


B, M. HjmdmaD la Loodon Jiuttce 

It is now quite clear to all the world, 
l^and not merely to thinking English- 
Bten, that England to-day is owned and 
—•rolled by as corrupt and incompe- 
a set of aristocratic and plutocratic 
ideal adventurers as has ever played 
,^t and loose with the destinies of a 
te aeople. The speeches of the Tories, Mr. 


'SSifftley and Mr. Bowles, on Lord Salis- 
bory's wholesale jobbery in the interest 
|®.of Us family party, and the general con- 
■^iltitution of the cabinet, now commonly 
‘^called the Hotel Cecil; the attack of blr. 
Lloyd George on Mr. Chamberlain and 
his family’s nelarious gOTcrnmcnt con¬ 
tracts, which, if not actually corrupt, 
are so close to it that not even the re¬ 
vived Titus Oates of the Colonial Office 
bat anything effective to say in his own 
^defence; the admirable indictment by 
Jlr. T. M. Healy pf the entire govern¬ 
ment policy—an impeachment which 
ought to have been forced home then 
and there by an Englishman; and, last 
got least, the kicking upstairs into tl)e 
Foreign Office of Lord Lansdowne, 
who Uis winked his eye at, and perhaps 
been a participator in, more fraudulent 
contracts and wholesale swindlings at 
the War Office than have ever been 
heard of even in the davs of Lord Mel- 
K; viDe-all these things are read and 
Itndied and commented upon through¬ 
out Europe and America by men of 
ir' lUlity, who see-clearly that such niiser- 
’ able ineptitude and scurvy robbery at 
the public cost in high places, such in- 
■fifference to the corrupt mismanage¬ 
ment of their business by the English 
people at large, must inevitably lead to 
the downfall of our empire. \Vc are dis- 
I Sited for our arrogance, laughed at for 
our ignorance, and, if things go on as 
they are going, we shall ere long be de¬ 
spised for our impotence. The conduct 
<rf the war in South Africa, with the na¬ 
tions looking on at us, has been enough 
and more than enough to justify the 
growing hatred and contempt with 
which we common Englishmen, as rep¬ 
resented by our government, are now 
'universally regarded. Look at the war 
, bow we may in its inception—and no¬ 
body can honestly deny that it was 
brought about by as infamous a set of 
fUitriguers, official and unofficial, as ever 
were seen—it is obvious that to-day. 
Botha, De Wet, De Larey, V'iljoen and 
their followers are patriois and heroes, 
and that the language of whole sections 
of the English press in regard to men 
whose names will be recorded side by 
side with those of Kossuth, Langiewicz 
and Garibaldi, is worthy of the crew of 
:intemationar pickpockets who now own 
to many of our most "patriotic” news¬ 
papers. 

But while all this is going on at the 
top with the assent of the mass of Eng- 
Bshmen how do matters stand with the 
nation as a whole? Do not let us sup¬ 
pose that the attempts made to hide the 
truth can succeed when blue-book af¬ 
ter blue-book is published revealing the 
facts to all who choose to investigate 
them. The German staff, at any rate, to 
niy certain knowledge, knew all about 
the Boer preparations, and understood 
fully the sort of enterprise we had em- 
y barked upon far better than we did. 
' Tliey make it a business to have such 
■information at command. We don’t. 
• But is it likely, then, that Germans, 
“French, Russians, Americans, are ig- 
, Dorant. of our weaknesses at home, or 
that they are unable to estirnate at its 
true value all this .frothy "Imperialism” 
on the part of a nation 50 per cent or 
more of whose adult male workers in 
the cities are physically unfit to bear 
_ 4 rms? Is it probable, either, that they 
" do not see the dangers to which we are 
' mqtosed by being dependent upon for- 
*ign sources, in many cases thousands 
.of miles from our shores, for three- 
fourths of our food supply? Is it within 
the bounds of possibility that they mis- 
■ take for statesmanship that policy of 
imbecile "drift” at home and abroad of 
which Lord Salisbury is so able an ad- 
. vocate and exponent ? Is it likely again 
that, with all the facts and figures be¬ 
fore them, they don’t know that the de- 
:|i<repitude and weakness within our bor¬ 
ders is ■ accompanied by the wholesale 
Juin of India, which must ere long result 
m an overwhelming economic and so- 
*d collapse? I say that all this is bet- 
er known—and I know what I am talk- 
about on these points—to states- 
and publicists' of foreign nations 
it is to Englishmen. It is known, 
it is discussed, and it is calculated 
An empire which is rotting at its 
rt is not much of an empire._ So, 
from the holligan jingo point of 
which the elctgant Mr. Arthur Bal- 
now habitually takes up, the out- 
is not quite satisfactory. _ But the 
is that the whole edifice is so rot- 
that the men whom we have en- 
with the management of our 
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business don’t dare to touch it. All they 
say in private when challenged on their 
cowardice and incapacity is, "It will last 
our time.” 

My belief is it will not. Let us exam¬ 
ine the economic position coolly. We So- 
ciM Democrats do not believe in compe- 
tition.our comrades in Europe and Amer¬ 
ica believe in it as little as we do, and 
would gladly combine to co-operate with 
us to control the industrial forces of the 
present and future for the common good. 
But we are not at that point yet. We 
arc still in the competitive period, and 
the growth of trusts and combines, 
rapid as it is, has not yet nearly reached 
the stage of international monopoly. 
Now, it is no secret that we are falling 
behind in the cost of production in every 
department of trade. We are losing our 
former supremacy in one direction af¬ 
ter another. This has been brought 
home to us very clearly of late, llie 
Germans hold, and seem likely to re¬ 
tain, the "record” for quick transport 
across the Atlantic. The best boats 
which cross the Channel are of French 
and Belgian build. French e.xpress 
trains now run from 30 to 50 per cent 
faster than ours, and so, of course, do 
.American. The freights charged on 
our railways for very inferior transport 
are from three to five times the rates 
which are paid in Europe and the Unit¬ 
ed Slates. Our machinery and organ¬ 
ization in our factories are so far be¬ 
hind those of our principal rivals in the 
matter of prompt delivery that we have 
recently had it elaborately explained in 
the House' of Commons that German 
firms have delivered guns and .American 
firms have sent in bridge work on con¬ 
tracts which our qwn greatest manufac¬ 
turers. with every advantage given 
them, were wholly unable to carry out. 
In the matter of chemical processes we 
are actually "not in it” with the Ger¬ 
mans, who are practically in control of 
every English house which is at all hold¬ 
ing its own in this department; in the 
direction of automatic machinery we are 
all behind .America, which is beginning 
to supply our leading manufacturers. 
The education of our work peoi)le is so 
deplorably defective—of the physical 
degeneration of vast numbers of them 
no more need be said; it is too sadly ob¬ 
vious—that they are at a growing dis¬ 
advantage in comparison with both 
Germany and .America, while l''rance, 
whose schools have been immensely im¬ 
proved of late years, is going ahead rap¬ 
idly. No matter which way we turn, in¬ 
deed, the prospect is most discouraging. 
The nation which had the first-fruits of 
steam and proudly called herself—re¬ 
gardless of the physical decrepitude 
which crowded city life was even theti 
en.gendering—"the workshop of the 
world” is behindhand in all the appli¬ 
ances of modern competitive industry. 

Now, just at present all this is not 
much felt. We have had a period of in¬ 
dustrial and commercial prosperity 
greatly enhanced tor the time being 
tiy the heavy war expenditure. Facto¬ 
ries and workshops have been full of 
orders, and those who point to dangers 
ahead are, of course, croakers and pes¬ 
simists. But it is surely well to con¬ 
sider beforehand, even from the capital¬ 
ist point of view, where wc shall be when 
the next crisis conies and prices arc 
forced down by competition close to the 
actual cost of production, not only in 
neutral markets but here at home. How 
are we to hold our own ? Take America. 
Her cost of production is much below 
ours, and her delivery of orders is far 
more prompt. Statistics tell us, more¬ 
over, that the yearly cost of maintenance 
per steam horse power is only $25 in the 
United States as against $00 in Great 
Britain. In addition the .Americans 
make far greater use of electricity, oil¬ 
gas and water power than we do. In 
steel rails alone their capacity for pro¬ 
duction greatly transcends any demand 
which the United States can possibly 
make. Already their prices are much 
below those ruling in the "pool” here. 
How will it be when they tumble out 
their over-production on our colonies 
and dependencies as a slaughter mar¬ 
ket ? Germany is not so dangerous a 
competitor as .America, but her bagmen 
are so far superior to ours and her man¬ 
ufacturers are so much more ready to 
adapt themselves to the wishes of their 
customers that she is beginning to sup¬ 
plant us steadily and permanently irt 
markets which were formerly altogether 
in English hands. Indeed, Chinese mer-^ 
chants predict that in a few years the 
trade of the valley of the Yangtse w'ill 
be chiefly in German hands. 

Depends on Source of Income 

If we liad a real science of society, we 
should have therein a statement of re¬ 
ligion. But we have not.; there is yet 
no sociology worthy of the name, or 
deserving of man’s intellectual or moral 
respect. We have a lot of academic 
jargon, wrought out upon foundations 
capitalized by the existing society, but 
no honest or intellectual account of 
what society is, or of what it ought to 
be. We can expect a free science and a 
free religion, and a free art and free lit¬ 
erature as well, only when we have a 
free society. For the noblest thinker is 
more or less directed by the economic 
sources from which he draws his sus¬ 
tenance.—Prof. Geo. D. Herron in In¬ 
ter. Soc. Review. 

The Debs-Herron pamphlet is sold 
at $3 a hundred, Bl 5 a thousand. 


INTERNITIONIL BUREIU 

(Coaeladed from First 


sion shall work in unity with the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Committee. 

Resolution Three—The International 
Secretariat located at Brussels shall 
have the custody of the international 
archives of Socialism, and shall collect 
all books, documents and reports con¬ 
cerning the labor movement in differ¬ 
ent nations. 

The congress has also decided that 
the nomination of two delegates from 
each country shall be subject to the rati¬ 
fication of the proletariat of those coun¬ 
tries. Tliey have fixed the budget of 
the International Bureau at 10,000 
francs ($2,000). The principal coun¬ 
tries (Germany, England, .Austria, Bel¬ 
gium, Denmark, France, Holland, Italy. 
Switzerland, United States), each shall 
furnish 800 francs ($160) of this amount, 
the other countries (Norway. Argentina, 
Bohemia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Russia, Japan, Swed¬ 
en, Hungary, .Australia, etc.), shall each 
contribute 200 francs ($qo). 

Tliere are other proposals in accord¬ 
ance with the above which your com- 
niiitec has prepared with the assistance 
of our Socialist friends from all nations. 
.•\lready we have received from manv 
delegates, different pro|)osals, which we 
are now examining, and upon which wc 
shall consult you. 

.\t present we think that the most im- 
I>ortaut tasks before your bureau arc as 
follows: (1) To establish communica¬ 
tion with all Socialist organizations, la¬ 
bor parties, parliamentary groups, press, 
etc. (2) llic codification of resolutions 
of the congress and putting them into 
execution. 

In the meantime we ask you to inili- 
cate the questions which, in your judg¬ 
ment. are of a nature to render more 
efficient the work of our bureau. Final¬ 
ly. we would ask all those organization;- 
which have not yet been bearo irom to 
send us 

1st. The names and addresses of 
their delegates. 

2(1. The name and address of their 
correspondent. 

3d. The name and address of their 
party secretary. 

4 th. The name and address of the 
party treasurer. 

3th. ■ The place of meeting of their or¬ 
ganization. 

bth. The names and .addresses of 
their principal newspapers and reviews. 

Through us the Belgian labor party 
thank most heartily the comrades of all 
countries for the confidence and trust 
they have reposed in us by choosing our 
country as the seat of the International 
Bureau. We shall strive to show our¬ 
selves worthy of the task which has 
been assigned to us. "\’ive L'Interna¬ 
tional !" 

"Lcs Members Du Bureau Executif." 
EDOUARD ANSEELE, 

E.\l 1 LE \ ANDER\’b'.LDE. 
VICTOR SERWV, 

Secretaire 

TWO phil^phIes of life 

(Conclod^l from First Pace) 

instinct of a social or racial nature. 
It is only natural that the racial in¬ 
stinct reached its highest stage of de¬ 
velopment in the human kind. The un¬ 
derlying principle of racetfonsciousness 
(as opposed to individual self-conscious¬ 
ness) is the recognition of the fact that 
the interests of the individual arc best 
served by their subjection to the inter¬ 
ests of the aggregate. This plain prin¬ 
ciple of race-consciousness is nothing 
else but the principle of internalmnal 
Socialism. Socialism is therefore pri¬ 
marily a philosophy of life based on the 
recognition of the perfect solidarity of 
the interests of all the members of the 
humankind. Socialism in the broadest 
sense of that term is as old as the hu¬ 
man race. 

.-Ml the Zoroasters, the Buddhas, the 
Moseses, Isaiahs and Christs, all the 
hoary seers of the' past, who preached 
race-consciousness, were emotional or 
religious Socialists. There is. however, 
a vast difference between the Socialism 
expouiidcd and propounded by the 
founders of great religions of the world 
the half-rationalistic Utopian or ima.gin- 
ary Socialism of a Thomas More. 
Babcuf. Fourier, Robert Owen and 
finally the thoroughly scientific Fiocial- 
ism of Rodbertus and Marx. 

The Utopian Socialists had no idea 
about society as a natural product of 
biological and anthropological develop¬ 
ment, as a complex result of the action, 
reaction and co-operation of natural 
forces inherent in society. The Uto¬ 
pians rather thought that society is en¬ 
tirely the result of the free (?) human 
will and may be arbitrarily remodeled 
according to artificial designs or fancies 
at any moment’s notice. The Utopians 
judged society from a high level of 
moral feeling and ideas (just as the re¬ 
ligious teachers of the past) and also 
appealed to the higher qualities of hu¬ 
man mind. Their conception of historj- 
was thoroughly metaphysical. 

Modern Socialism is the child of 
modem social conditions and scientific 
trend of mind. One of the most char¬ 
acteristic features of modem Socialism 
is its so-called materialistic or rather 
realistic (as opposed to the metaphys- j 
ical of the older schools) conception of 
history. The great founders of modern 
Socialism, Rodbertus and “Marx, first 
proved that not the will and whim of 
kings are the most importapt factors in 


the process of shaping the destinies of 
nations, but social and economic forces 
inherent in the masses and classes com¬ 
posing these nations. They first proved 
that economic and social institutions are 
the resultants of these highly complex 
forces and subjected to evolutionary and 
revolutionary, to progressive and retro¬ 
gressive changes. They first investigat¬ 
ed social and economic phenomena us¬ 
ing exact and strictly scientific methcxls. 

1 hey first established the existence of 
laws, the mutual relations between 
cause.s and effects in social and economic 
life. 'I'hey were the Bacons and Dar¬ 
wins o'f economics. They first attempt¬ 
ed to base the ideals of the future on a 
rational conception of the past and pres¬ 
ent. Modern Socialism is the art of 
sociology (or science about society), the 
application of results of scientific in¬ 
vestigation and deduction to the prac¬ 
tical problems of human society. It is 
the meeting ground of religion, rational 
ethics and pure science. Religions or 
rational ethics supply the motive—the 
why, wirile science shows the way how 
to accomplish the true (not the my.sticali 
salvation of humanity from the burden 
of spiritual and material anarchy, from ' 
the course of selfishness and stupid sub- ' 
serviency to brute force and arrogance | 
of material wealth. I 

- — .| 

Railway Discriminations 
"L uder the conditions now existing." , 
says the report of the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, "it is inevitable that 
fre(juent discriminations should occur 
and endless acts of injustice be com¬ 
mitted. Some of the most important and ' 
useful incidents (if railway service are 1 
maintained by methods which are be- 
lieved to be iidiarmonious with, if not 
in actual violation of. a federal statute. 

It is universal experience that capital 
takes .advantage of competition. It is 
idle to sitppose that raiinjads will actual- ’ 
ly and all the while compete with each i 
other as tr> every item of service or fa- i 
cility and at the saiiK time expect that 
ajl their patrons, large and small, will I 
be treated exactly alike. riic police 
now pursued cannot and will not pre¬ 
vent an outcome of vicious discrimina¬ 
tions. .And what is most unfortunate of 
all these discriminations favor the few 
and place the many at disadvantages." 


BRANCH SUPPLIES 

Membcrshlg Cards (per 100). 1.00 

Menherahip Appllimtlana (100). 28 

C«natitutl*na (each).03. 

Saod orders with cash to Theodera Dabs, 
I2d Washington 5treet, Chicago. No sup¬ 
plies sent on credit. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


N*Ucm •f Brmarh tar 

•1 Casts par MaatR 


CAlsirOBNlA 

UtK-rty iliRnob. Sab FrAaolBoa. holds public 
maallnAo •▼sry Sunday And WadasadAy STaii' 
Inys. oommADdiMi At L AdmlsaloB froA 

BusIomb mAatlDA* (for BMabArs) aTory Thura- 
dAT ersnlBA. 

Msmbamhip, Socisl Dam orr 't'srsld frostossch 
rosmbsr, SS oaou par auotb. 

Apply to tbs sacraury, Jubo O. Waalay, 117 Turk 
■traat. 

Brsucb No. S, Loi Audolan. maati arary 8 ud> 
day sftarsooD at I o'clock at Woodman'* Hall. 
SpriocSt. J. Pranc, TOUDaytoa Ara., Saerata^. 

Braneb 12. San Franelaeo (Garman). Bold* baiinaa* 
maatiDR firat Haoday sack month, at 1 o'aloek p. m.. at 
117 Turk atraat. Adtalioo maalinf 00 third bunoay 
aTaoiny.aama placa.to which poblic it iavitad. Anyuit 
F. Mayar. Maratary, 140b Polk itraat. 

OOLOKAUO 

Branch No. 3, (raldflald. maauayry Sonday at 7: SO 
p. m.. at City Hall. Cbaa. LaOam/TbMratary. 

CONNKCTICUT* 

Tha (^nnaeUcat Htata I'omouttaa maata tba lait 
Bnadai o* aacb month at 3 p. m.. at P. bebaffar’a, /bS9 
ilain at.. i!«rtford. Lsouia Bohlaf. Sec., 2f Sprint Bu, 
BoekTilla, (’-oon. 

Braneb No. 3, Naw Havaa, maata a?ary Wadaaaday 
avaniat, atS p. m., at Aurora Hall. C. Tolmar, Bae. 

Braacb No. A Bockrilla. Coon., maata firnt aad third 
Tburadayaat Turn Hall maatiof room. ViUata atraat. 
Baeratary, Bicbard Niadarwarfar. Box 700. 

llslslMOlHs 

Uaetlncs ChlCAca CARtral Coaiinltta« bald 
ravulATly aacond and fourth Wadnaada^ of 
wich month at Dr. J. H. Qraar'a olBob. U Daar- 
bom 8t. 

Branoh Ko. 1. Chlcafo. maata arary Wednaaday 
avanint. Tbonaa IClrwla, Baorat&ry, X04 Waa;- 
worth Ata 

Branch Sa. 2 (Pohamian) Cbicafo. maata irafand 
third Satorday at I p. m. at Nacl'a Hall, US Blua 

island Ava. 

Branch No. 3 (Hobamian), ('hletto, maata aacond and 
fourth Mondays at • p.m. in Dundar's plaea, tOKl W. 
Iktli placa. Joaapb Doadar. Saeratary. 

Branch No. S, ('bioato, maata aacoad and (ooxth Ban- 
days of aach month at Piaarlk'a Uali, aor. ('antra 
arr. and Ibth at. Jamaa Rehak, Sec...M5 TlirtMjp Sr. 

Branch No. 6. Chicato. Meats at Adolph Jankuw- 
akl'a placa. 9ll WastZlat atraat. arary othar Saturday 
in tha loontb. A. Gai«ior. Sac., 7i0 W. 30tb atraat. 

Branok No. 3, (Bokamiaa) Chicago, maata aaooa'd aad 
fourth Sunday, at t a. m., at MJS Lincoln Straat. J. A. 
Ambrox, Saeratary, 4M0 Wood Straat. 

Branch No. 9. Chiaa«o. maata at lliH W. 68cd at^ first 
aad third Sundays at I p, m. Oos. Larson. Saeratary. 
AM ('antar araaua. 

Branch 4.7 (SraUipl klarh) maato aver> third Sonday 
in tba month at Pinaer'a Ball, cor. Mtchucan and lllih 
Place. Camil Rabat. Sacralary. 137 Stanwo^ Asa. 

Branch No, 6 (Gorman) t'hiratfr>. mtiata arary othar 
Saturday, 8 Ik m.. at A. Jankowaki'a Plara. 984 W.2Ut 
Su. bot. l^Titt A Oakley. M. I^s, Sec., 970 W. Slat PL 
IMULAMA. 

BrAnoh No. I, lAdlaanpoUa. maoU flm Bator 
day oyeoiaf abA third Btmday AftartMoa oC AAnb 
month At R«4^«atn*n HaH. oamar Mmrlcbt ajoa 
N obla sta; Addraas all commoaieatioa* ta tba of 
State Rxemtira Board. Thomaa Catton, 908 Warm av 


Answer! to Correspondonts 

M. E.. Missouri.—In reply to your ques¬ 
tion we re(»ll to your attention the tact 
that In a mass meeting of all Chicago 
branches, with over 250 members (the rank 
and file) present, the methods ot the 
"unionists" were repudiated by the Social 
Democratic party and the "joint campaign 
committee" waa dissolved so far as this 
party Is concerned. 

F. A. M., Ohio.—Bebel expressly states 
In his notable work entitled, "Woman: Past, 
Present and Future," that the views therein 
set forth are bis own and are not -to be 
considered as necessarily those of the So¬ 
cial Democracy. Your criticism Is, there¬ 
fore, not well taken. If one agrees •■■;th all 
the arguments and conclusions in the book, 
his agreement is with an individual Social 
Democrat—a prominent, even representa¬ 
tive one, It Is true—but Bebel is not the 
Social Democratic party of Germany., 

Kangaroo. Mlch'gan.—It Is not true that 
organic union has been effected In the State 
of New Jersey, notwithstanding ail repre- 
Mntatlons to the contrary. There is in that 
State a clear’ understanding and agreement 
for the support of Socialist candidates un¬ 
der the Social Democratic name, based on 
a recognition of the independent existence 
of all Socialist organizations. This agree¬ 
ment is honorable alike to ail parties con¬ 
cerned; It was brought about by honorable 
means, 'and the Herald congratulates ail 
New Jersey comrades on the situation. 

' J. P. A.. Iowa.—You say that your study 
! of Socialism baa led you to look upon it as 
‘'teaching that it is to place the earth back 
I Into the condition that man found it—or 
j onto God’s hands from where man stole it,” 

I and .vou ask. "Is this true?” Your question 
; cannot be answered in a few words. We 
can only suggest to you to reflect upon it 
, a little. How did our primitive ancestore 
And the earth? What condition was the 
eartli then in? Do you not see that a con¬ 
dition precedent to Socialism was inven¬ 
tion. discovery, science, and the race' strug¬ 
gle to live? That Socialism comes not as 
, a "divine" edict, but as a human necessity 
[ through organization and dominion over 
; Hie bount.v of nature? To place the earth 
' and the civilization which labor has cre¬ 
ated upon the earth In complete possession 
of the creators—this is what Socialism 
teaches and justice demands. Think of the 
; accumulation of centuries of common 
strain nil for Socialism, common property 
' in the means of life. 

i \\ lien the nioniiiig stars and the sons 
I of God sang together everything was 
I good. It w.’is their first and last con- 
I eert. .Socialists are arranging for an- 
otiier voctil eelthi'alion, not onlv the 
morning stars. Init the evening stars 
and ihe fixed stars and the sons and 
danghters of (,od, shall celebrate in a 
grand oratorio, paradise regained. 

k PRIMER OF SOCIALISM 

A ^-paga pampblat vrbicb ooDtdipa io hd> 
dition to tba “ Primer of Bocialiam,”' by G 0 
ClameDa.**SocialiEluir a Htateg** by tba laU 
Lduranca Orootund, aou **Kcoiioniic Terini 
au(i PhraseH,” by A. P. Haxal. 

Ooa of tba stroDgaat pampbletafor propa- 
gaoda yat iaauad. A aplaDdid'Yota'iuaker. and 
thousands aboald be circulated before electioa. 

PER COPY, 5 CENTS-PER 100, $1.50 

Address, Debs Publishing Co. 

Terre Haute, lodiana 


I MICHIUAK 

BrxDcb No. 1 , Battle CrMk. Miek., neeU led! aad itk 
Bandar of each oiiioili. at I p. m. at W. Main Btraal. 

B11NNE80TA 

j B(uch 1. Latw Fall*. WMa w,M 7 oUm 
B unday In raal aatata oMm of Frag Oaaawoi. 

<« Main Bt. k. KiiMr.burr. 8«r.tarr. 

MUNTAMA. 

Branch No. 1, Ban. □!•«(• ...rr ThnrMlar at I A, 

I ft ^ 

‘hint UnneUr. ol 

1 month at G. W. Wood a boma. Oblee, Mont. 

NSW JKKSBT 

iDpuSTit^”' '■ •“'ha.l W. Schor.M U, 

Branch No. s, Camdan, N. J., oaau arary ad Bnndai 
‘t*- . partwnlao addraa. PanJ Kbardiiut. 

, liUl Kaicbu • Avenaa. 

Braneb No. 3. (Garmau) Nawark. meaU ararr third 
Satordaj. at lolernaUoDaJ Hall. 7 BedfordSk Uaaa 
1 HartwI«.Secretary.7BadfonJSt. 

BrAseb No. • (OeniiARj, FAtenoA. N J 
I firil and third Mondax* ai 8 p. mTacHelVatia Hall 
34.84 Van HouUn 8 t. karl L&dar. Siewi, 344 S' 
aona St. 

NEW TOBM. 

ThaCity Cantr.l AaiUUgn Committaa of OraiUr Na« 
w'mtl.S’r'Hl*'*'^ ra.«lMat lU Ormad .ttajf 

Kant Blda’ Bwch, No. 1. Now York, moau 
: eTsry first and Tbunday At ill Pitk/Am 

I Branch No. 8 HrrM>klFD. .Saw York, maata ertrr Hatnr 

^a* daolriDg to onraniM abould aommunirau witk 
I Bacraurj Sol. Praatman. 19U Boarum Bt 

! Ya—Paraona daoirtnA to Ada 

tkla branch will call or commanicata with Tom kitiM 
1 119 (onsraaa straat. 

I m.,au 9 E. BfoadwiF. Lecture* and dlaeotaiont. Pot 
bainritad. Organiaar. Joseph WlMiama. 88 Hanrj.ri 
•■ 10 . 

Branch No. 4. CiDciunati. maata at Rlchalian Hall 
; aoQthatet coraar 9th and Plan 8 u., avarx Sondax at I 
I p.m. ^tara* and diMuaaian*. PoblielnTit^ jL 
1 Jaain. SacraUrr. 141U (‘antral ATaana. 

OREGON. 

Branch No. 1, Portland, maata ararx Moada* o 

, Waahingujn Hotel, for. 8 d and 

^TiuTitad. T. C. Wandland. ch2™7n; Mr. N t 

Fortlsch, aacratarr. — 1 ». 

FKNNHYLVAMIA. 

Branch No. 1 , Ph jlad.lphi., nanu arary llondar. at 
t |k m.. at 423 8 . 3rd Straat, until farther notice. 

I Branch No. 4. Cpudarspcirt. Maata avan - - ...j 

' >»*tW^n«aday of aach mouth (a g, of 

' ; b.U. Mona.Bacratari, Ban 

' lurtou.Traaaurar. .... oaa. ua*. 

[ •»}.^,Si)i:}oS'’B.^Ti;i;3;B*f=■ 

I Branch No. 18. Wtiliaiia*port, maata ararr HnnHAm 
aftamimnyjp. m, in Somal Labor IuJlnLSi iSin 
AI Bl. O. B. nmitb, chairman; Jno. Lyon ■.nr.ilT?* 
lUBaooodSt. Public Inritad. ' ‘ 

WlM;tiltaiIi. 

MllwankaaCanttal Committaa, S. D. P., maau aaao.Ml 
aad fourth tiooday of tha month ai liwnfuSL 
aontbamat (mruar Konrth and Chaatnnt ata. 

Bmncb No. ], MiJwaukaa, moau at kailar’a H.ll 

L”dfa.Sb7b’.*ss;r.%®LiS;“'’ 


Branch No. 2, Hlteman, meata arair fonrtb Pridaj bo 
tha month at opera bonae. Jamaa Baxter, ehairann, 
Wm. Tnimaa, aaeratAnr. Bex lU. 

KBNTUCRT 

Bmach No. 4, Bellema, meeta and Ird Suday, at 
t^p. m. {and Mid a^ 4U Wadaaeday at ,8 p.m., at.91 




aar Mala aad 
ta a tW a d ama 
■aaMaSAiTd SI 
BfAMh Na. 


9, Broektoa. maala Friday Alahta at I p. 
laa at WadallMt Hall, CUrk'» Bloak, ear- 

C aa t mltA Beery aaauada la aspaatad 
anaaeUcamaatk. Mra Aaata Baawprth, 
Fmapaaiai. 

S, Baixlmiyi Maaa., maata at U Warraa 
Frtdayaadaeaeymaath FaUtakaritad 


^ eer>>er Onhnrd Bt. aad 9 th Aea. O. WUd. BeSa. 
Hraaah Ne. MUwaahiM B*a«wa ■»g. ■ — 

f ««>lh m Tolirmua' IfflJ 
•• ••»T*8A»y. Bndolph 1 OMSOk 
■aa.llMlBrdSt. « ■ imin 

maata meemd aad loarth 
WEST TTBOINIA 

Branch No. L Wb^liDs. m»*ei* ee^-ry third ftnadar In 
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MTIONIL PLATFORM 


The Social Dcaoeiatic Part; ol Anerica 
4aclai«a that liie, libcnjr asA ha^ncM depeoA 
apaa equal political and ccoMmic rigfata. 

Id oar economic development an indnatrial 
rcToIntion haa taken place, the individi^ to^ 
ei (ormef peart having become the todal tool 
•( the preteat. The i^ividnal tool waa owned 
W the worker who employ^ himaell and wat 
«{ hit pfodact. lIlC tOcUl tOOl, the 
DUebine, ir owned bp the capitalitt and the 
worker it dependent npon bun for emplop- 
menL The capitalitt that bccomet the matter 
of the worker and it able to appropriau te 
hirntcU a large tbare of the product of hit 
Itbor. 

Capitaliim, the imvate ownerthip of me 
meant of prodnetion, it retpontilile for the in- 
teenritp w tulwittence, the povertp, miterp 
and degradatioD of the dver-grawing majoritp 
af odr people: but the tame economic forces 
which have produced and now intentifp the 
capitalitt tpttcm arill aecetiitate ^e adoption 
•f So^itm, the collective ownerthip of the 
meant of prodnetion for the. common good 
and welfare. , 

The pretent t^ttem af tocial production ud 
private ownerthip it rapidlp converting tocktp 
into twq antagonistic clattes—i. e., the capiul- 
itt clw and the propeitplett clast. The mid¬ 
dle data, once the most powerful of thit great 
aatioa, it ditappearing in the mill of competi¬ 
tion. The ittue it now between the two clast- 
tt irtt named. Our political libertp it now ol 
little value to the maatet unless used to acquire 
economic libertp. 

Independent political action and the trade 
anion movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working dau, the one represent¬ 
ing its political, the other its economic wing, 
and bou mutt co-operatc to abolish the cap¬ 
italist tpttem. 

Therdore the Social Democratic Partp of 
America dedaret its object to be; 

First—The or^uixation of the working 
clast into t political partp to conquer the 
public powers now controlled bp capitalisu. 

Second—The abolition of wage-tlaverp bp 
the etiabfithment of a national tpttem of co¬ 
operative indnttrp, bated upon the tocial or 
common ownership of the meant of produc¬ 
tion and distribution, to be administered bp 
todetp in the common interest of all its mem¬ 
bers, and the complete cmaudpation of the 
todallp useful dastet from the domination of 
capitalitm. 

The working data and all those in tpm- 
pathp with their historic mission to realize 
a higher dvilization should sever connection 
with all capiulist and reform parties and unite 
with the Sociaf Democratic Partp of America 
The control of political power bp the Social 
Democratic partp will be tantamount to the 
abolition of dl clast rule. 

The tolidaritp ol labor connecting the mil¬ 
lions of clast-conscious fellow-worker; 
throughout the dvilized world will lead to in- 
semational ^dalitm, the brotherhood of atau. 

As steps in that direction, we make the fol¬ 
lowing demands: 

First—Revision ol our federal coastitution. 
in order to remove the obstades to complete 
control of government bp the people irre¬ 
spective of sex. 

Second—The public ownership of dl indus¬ 
tries controlled bp monopolies, trusts and com¬ 
bines. . 

Third—The public ownerthip of dl rail¬ 
roads, telegraphs and telephones; dl meant 
of transportation, and communication; dl 
water-worlu, gas and dectric plants, and other 
public utilities. 

Fourth—The public ownership of dl gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and other 
mines, and all oil and gas wdls. 

Fifth-The reduction of the hours of labor 
in proportion to the increasing facilities of 
production. 

Sixth—The inauguration of a tpttem of pub¬ 
lic works and improvements for the emplop- 
ment of the unemploped, the public credit to 
be utilized for that purpose. 

Seventh—Utdul inventions to be frM, the 
inventor to be remunerated bp the public 
Eighth—Labor legislation to be oationd, in¬ 
stead of locd, and intemationd when possible 
Ninth—Nationd insurance of working peo- 
t pie agdntt accidents, lack of emplopment and 
want in old age 

Tenth—Equal dvil and politied rights, for 
men and women, and the abolition of dl laws 
discriminating^agdntt women. 

Eleventh—The adoption of the initiative 
and referendum, proportional representation, 
and the right o( recall of representatives bp 
the votere 

Twelfth—Abolition ol war and the introduc- 
doB of intemadonal arbitradoa. 

ATTITUDE TOWARD TRADES UNIONS 
In accordance with our declaration of prin- 
dplet we declare that the trades union move¬ 
ment and independent politied action are the 
chief emancipating factors of the wage-work¬ 
ing clast. We recommend to the members ol 
the Socid Democratic partp the following 
general rulet: 

First-Join the union ol pour respective 

trade. 

Second—Assist in building up and ttrength- 
taing the trade onion movement 
Third—Support the union labels of all 
erdtt. 

Fourth—Educate pour fellow-unionists on 
the question of Socialism and the labor move- 
taent, on economic and potidcal lines. 

Fifth—It shdl be pour dutp to work for the 
nnitp of the labor movement, thereby recog¬ 
nizing the fact that the emanci|»don of the 
working class can only be achieved bp the 
united efforts of this class. 

Sixth—Educate the members of the unions 
m the principles ol Socialism and induce them, 
individually, to affiliate with the Socid Demo- 
eradc partp. 

Seventh—Tradet unions are by bistoried ne- 
eeasitp organized on neutrd grounds, as far as 
political affiliation is concerned. The trades 
anion is the arena where dl wage-workers 
aaap be brought together for joint action to 
resist the encroachments of capitalism on tbe 
economic field and to participate in the clast 
struggle of the proletariat which will findip 
develop into the politied alignment of the 
forces ol labor in the struggle for proletarian 
emancipadoB. 


NOTICE TO BRANCHES 


The quarterly dues for the 
quarter ending Mar. 31 are 
due at the hetsdquarters, 186 
Wsublngton st., Chicssco, UL, 
on or before Jtsn. S. Prompt 
remitbance is of the bigbest im- 
portaiqoe to Insure'tbe interests 
of tbe organisation, and tbe 
branebes are urged to provide 
for tbe ooUootion, wbiob sbould 
be begun at onoe. 




SPECIAL CONVENTION 

OFFICIAL CALL 

To Members and Branches of the Social Democratic Party, Comrades; 

R esponding to suggestions from all parts of the country and a demand from many branches, 
a special National Convention of the Social Democratic party is hereby called, to take place 
at the national headquarters, 126 Washington street, Chicago, Ill., beginning Tuesday, 
January 15, 1901, and continuing in session until the work of the convention shall have been 
completed. 

The purpose of this convention will be to make such changes in the laws of the party and to 
make such other provisions as may be deemed necessaiy to meet the growing demands of the 
organization. It is our purpose to enter at once upon a vigorous campaign of agitation, education 
and organization, so that the party shall be fully equipped to meet the capitalist enemy on the 
political battle-fields of the future. Now that the presidential campaign is over, our work is fairly 
begun and must be carried forward with all possible energj’ without the loss of a single hour. 

The basis ."nd other conditions of representation will be the same as at the Indianapolis 
Convention, and are here incorporated as follows: 

First—Each branch shall be entitled to as many representatives as the individual members 
thereof in good standing may select for that purpose; provided, that each representative shall be 
entitled to one ( 1 ) vote for each member whose signature is attached to his credential; and 
provided further, that no member shall have his signature attached to more than one credential. 

Second—Branches not sending their own representatives may select those of other branches of 
the same state to represent them; provided, that in each such case the representative shall hold 
the proper credential with the signatures of members attached as herein provided. 

Third—No member shall be qualified to ser\’e as representative or entitled to representation 
who has not been a member of the party at leaiit thirty (30) days prior to the opening day of the 
convention. 

Fourth—All signatures of members attached to credentials shall be certified to by the chairman 
or secretary of their respective branches. 

Fifth—The national secretary shall furnish each branch with a sufficient number of blank 
credentials for the purpose herein specified. 

Unaffiliated Socialist clubs or societies whose members may desire to connect themselves with 
the Social Democratic party, are cordially invited to communicate through their proper officials 
with the Secretary of the National Executive Board. 126 Washington street, Chicago. 

This call is issued to all branches of the Social Democratic party in good standing, as' shown 
by the records at 126 Washington street, Chicago, and organized prior to December 15 , 1900. The 
time and place of meeting and other details will be given in the Herald as soon as arrangements 
are completed. FREDERIC HEATH, Chairman. 

SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Secretary. 




Org-anization in Last Quarter 

The record of new branches of the 
Social IDemocratic party, organized and 
nlBlialcd with headquarters at 126 
Washington street during the last (piar- 
ter of the year 1900, is one that will give 
special satisfaction to the loyal niein- 
hers everywhere anil inspire them to 
greater activity for the first year of the 
new century. The cinarter ending Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1900, showed that in twenty- 
eight states sixty-nine new branches 
were organized. This was considered a 
splendid record, surpassing all previous 
efforts by a Socialist party in the United 
States for a similar period. Notwith¬ 
standing the entanglements of the last 
quarter ending December 31. tbe im¬ 
pediments thrown in the way by "union¬ 
ism,” and the necessary expenditure of 
energy by the comrades in a national 
campaign. National Secretary Debs is¬ 
sued charters to seventy-nine new 
branches in twenty-three states. This 
is more organization for Socialism than 
was effected by all other bodies com¬ 
bined and speaks in trumpet tones for 
the vitality of the party and the indorse¬ 
ment by the people of its principles and 
policies. One feature of the organiz¬ 
ing work of last quarter is that the 
branches are not nearly so scattered as 
in the quarter previous; a larger num¬ 
ber of branches were oganized in fewer 
slates. The location of new branches 
sixty in the west, twelve in the east anil 
seven in the south, follows; 

Alabniaa . 2 Montana . 3 

Arizona . 1 Missouri . 1 

Colorado . 3 Nebraska . 1 

Georgia . 1 New Jersey . 3 

minolB .JO Ohio ..'- 1 

Indiana . 4 Oregon . 1 

Idaho . 1 Pennsylvania .1 

Kansas .:.. 4 South Dakota.1 

Kentucky . 1 Texas . 1 

Louisiana . 1 Vermont . 1 

Massachusetts _7 Wisconsin . 9 

Mississippi ... 


NOTES FROM THE F1ELX> [ 

Don’t call yourself a Socialist when 
all that you do tends to the disorgan¬ 
ization of Socialists. 

A good attendance at the national 
convention is assured and business of 
importance awaits the delegates. 

To a meeting of the Social Democrats 
of Terre Haute. Robert Hunter of Chi¬ 
cago spoke on the '’Confession of a So¬ 
cialist.” 

'The Bellamy Review, “a journal of 
progress,” is the name of a monthly 
publication at Kearney, Neb. Subscrip¬ 
tion, 50 cents a year. 

Branch secretaries are requested to 
send in for publication brief reports of 
all matters of importance in their locali¬ 
ties connected with the movement/ 

Tlie Social Democratic party has es¬ 
tablished permanent headquarters at 68 
So. Main street. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The rooms are open every day and even¬ 
ing. 

What are you doing to get new sub¬ 
scribers for the Herald? Have you no 
friend among the 96.000 voters you 
could induce to take the paper for a 
year?*They are waiting to be invited. 
Get after them. 


.•\t a meeting of Brandi 4, Cliicago. < 
held at the residence of Dr. .•\. D. Hill 
last Sunday afternoon, subscriptions 
were started to aid the work of organiz¬ 
ation. 

The Women’s Social Democratic Cluh 
of Rockville, Conn., celebrated the first 
anniversary of the organization Jan. 1, 
1901, and a most enjoyable time was 
passed by all present. 

Does the man working next to you in 
the shop read the Herald? If not, why 
not ? Ever ask him to .subscribe ? No. 
Do it; must have more Socialists; might 
as well begin making ’em to-day. 

The city convention of the Social 
Democratic party in Chicago, to be field 
Satunlay evening, Jan. t 2, at 535 Blue 
Island avenue, should be attended by 
every member in good standing of every 
branch in the city. 1 

Comrades of Chicago branches are I 
requested to send the names and ad- ! 
dresses of all persons known to tlicm 
to he Socialists and not affiliated with 
an organization to W. J. McSweency, 

12O ^Washington street. 

Chicago comrades who can possibly 
arrange to attend the National conven¬ 
tion, which opens Tuesday morning, ! 
January 15, at Aldine Hall, Randolph | 
street, are particularly urged to do so i 
and p.irticipate in the deliberations. i 

There will be some necessary delay' | 
in answering correspondence, incidental 
to the extra work imposed on the 
National Secretary by the convention. 
Comrades whose communications are 
not acknowledged as promptly as usual 
will kindly bear this in m nd. 

Comrades Seymour Stedman and A. 
S. Edwards spoke at a propaganda 
meeting under the aii.spices of Branch 
to last Sunday afternoon at Odd Fel¬ 
lows’ Hall, Milwaukee avenue. Meet¬ 
ings are being arranged for by all the 
branches in Chicago during the next 
four months. 

The omission of a demand for pub¬ 
lic ownership of street railway and elec¬ 
tric lighting services from a Socialist 
platform and the inclusion of a de¬ 
mand for free meats and' free medicine, 
argues a deplorable lack x>f understand¬ 
ing of the general public attitude to¬ 
wards the Socialist movement. 

The two, lart’est branches of Iowa 
resent the reports current in some 
Socialist paper,s that the organization 
in that state is a unit for the “Iowa 
resolutions," or any other, against 126 
Washington street. Both are affiliated 
with the headquarters and desire to 
have it understood that they stand with 
the loyal branches. 

NEW BRANCHES 

Kansas, one. 

Pennsylvania, two. 

SPRAVEDLNOST 

(JUBTICE) 

BOHEMIAN WCGKLY PUBUBHCO 
BV THE BOMCMIAN SOCIAL OCM- 
OCRATIC BHANCHCSOFCHICAOO 
SabaerlptZaa. BIJIV a jaar 

Uina, 700-702 UWBii Slraat, ChlcaH. IlUaalt 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 

Delegates to the National Convention 
upon arriving in Chicago will obtain all 
information about Iiotel arrangements 
by calling at headquarters. 126 \Vashing- 
lon street. 

.Arrangements for hotel .accommoda¬ 
tions for delegates to the National con¬ 
vention have been made with the Tre- 
mont House, Lake and Dearborn 
streets, as follows : Single person, 75 
cents per night; two persons, Si.exj; 
single person, Si. 00; two persons. Si.50. 
The Tremont is centrally* located and 
one of the best managed hotels in the 
city. 

The convention will assemble Tnes- 
d.ay.forenoon at .Aldine Hall, north side 
Ilf Randolpli street, between State and 
Dearborn, over Thompson’s restaurant. 

THE CITY CONVENTION 

Social Democratic Party 

To all Members and Branches of the 

Social Democratic Party in Chicago: 

Von are hereby notified that, in ac¬ 
cordance with resolutions adopted by 
the city central committee at a regular 
meeting. W ednesday. Dec. 26, 1900, a 
convention will be held at Nagle’s hall, 
535 Blue Island avenue, at 7:30 p. m., 
Saturday, Jan. 12, ii^i, for-the purpose 
of nominating candidates to represent 
the party in the municipal election next 
spring—namely, mayor, city clerk, citv 
treasurer and city attorney.” 

-Ml members in good ” standing of 
branches affiliated with the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic party, 126 W'ashington street, 
will be entitled to admissiot^s delegates 
and every branch is urgedfo send a full 
representation. 

J. H. Greer, chairman. 

M. Holsinger, secretary. 

Vail Nominatad for GovArnor 

Rev. Cliarles H. \'ail of Jersey Citv 
was nominated by acclamation by tlic 
New Jersey Socialists at their co’nven- 
tion on New Year’s day, held in Cen¬ 
tral hall, Jersey City. A fine body of 
delegates, 103 in number, brimful of en¬ 
ergy and enthusiasm and of remarkalile 
harmony and intelligence, representing 
three-fourths of the counties in the state, 
shouted themselves hoarse in welcome 
to as peerless a candidate as ever de¬ 
fied existence of wrong. Having been 
refused a continuance of his ministrv 
by the trustees of his church for , his 
opinions’ sake. Comrade Chas. H. Vail 
bums his bridges behind him and ac¬ 
cepts the nomination in an eloquent 
speech that made a profound impression 
on the convention. 

A strong platform and other resolu¬ 
tions w'ere adopted that will appear next 
week. A new campaign committee, by 
which a practical unity is assured dur¬ 
ing the coming year, was elected. Ar¬ 
rangements were perfected to secure 
funds regularly and a collection of about 
$50 was obtained. Comrade Vail enters 
at once upon a tour of the state as speak¬ 
er and organizer. The campaign com- 
mittM organized and . elected G. W. 
Tw . Newark as chairman, J. p! 
Weigel of Trenton as secretary. 

Agitation keeps the world wide awake, 
otagnation is an opiate inducing death- 
like stupor. Socialism is agitation. 


Tk* BmB You Nm4 


PRINCIPLES OP 

Scientific Socialism 

By R«v. Charles H. Vail 
AatiMr **M9a«ra SocUlUa" mm4 •* —« 

Ovaartfklp •! Railways/' 

COKTRNTSi 

Tb* ladDiTrial Evolotioxb Th* a* 

Th9 Oriaia of Sarpliu Vala*. « Tfttaa 

Tb9 AdvaatagM af SafUllMa: ProdtMtioa. ISb. 
trlbotioD, Blimmatio&of U*«iaM Vocations, ria>aLU_ 
of Waat*^ Kiavation of Womao, Propor Car* tad TmS 
• lag of Childrvo, EfBoioot DirPctorK. BoIqUob 
M oMtary Qoaation, Aholitino of Tazatioo, BiaoUiS 
tioQ of OovarorooDt, Beo«6t« to CapUMlisu, 

Laborar*. “ww 

Tba Evidaneaaaf tba Moral Stroagtb at SoeiaL 
Ian: luHpirit aud Aiiti; Abulitioa of **—intro l>b. 
iKHinaty: R««trirti«iii of l>ivorc«>: Prarfution ol PmS 
totiou; Eltminatioo of Crime; Prereotioa of 
ara&oa, Ineanitf, He. 

Povetty—Ita Canoe and Cera. Waga Blavorv «> 
Cbattal Mlarary. H**uC nud Tito 

WM»a. Tha Law of Progn^it. lodnHriat DoproM^^ 
andC/OmmerciaiCrlaoo. The Problem of LaborSaftM 
Macbiaery. ^ 

Papalar econoiDic Errarat That Valoa It Dat^ 
mined by Catlitall^t C'-oki of Prodaciiun: that tba 
eeta of Laborora-and (^pitalieta are ttUp Hea l* 
Labor fa Better Off To^ay Than Ernr before * 
Cheap Price# are Beneficial to Labor; that Po««Tm 
H arkata ara Banafrial to Labor: that Lnaory Ij BwS 
ficial to laalwr: that Land .Natittoaliutlnn Wo^ 
Bolt# tha Boriil Queatloo: Uiat Kztra?aganaa 
ChiafCaoaaof Economic Want; that HocUlUm Wo23 
Thwart loventinna and ImproTemeata; that BoelaBiiii 
Would Deatroy Indiyidoality. CoocloBioo and f^^ 
IZrno. 236 Pagae; Paper, Sk; Cloth, 91.00. 

SEND ORDEIU TO 

'THEODORE DEBS, 126 Waablactaa 
CHICAOO 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC LIBRARY 

^arl Marx,('a|>itkl. Cloth,.. .H H 

r. W. Spragoe—Boclaliem, from Gaaaaia to R^a. ' 

Ution. (^oth. I n 

Oroolond—Tba Co-oparatira Commonvaallb. 

Paper. j| 

Aagnat 3ebel—Womao: Past, Preaantand l^taia. B 

Blajtchford—Marrie England... 

Edward Baliamy—LtKiking Backward.. *11 

Edward Bellamy—tCqoality. t^uth. 1 *^ 

Liaeagart—History ot tha ('ommuna of 1871...:.... ija 

Charles Vail—Uc^eru Bocialisro.. .n 

Auplant—Hatarodox Kcoooroics and Oilbodax 

Profits.. 

Henry D. Llo/d—Wealth Against CommonwaaltliM 1.(9 

Vulney—The Knlns of Empires.. 

Thomas Paine—The Righu of klan. .n 

Henry Ueorge^-lVKrial Problems. j| 

Osborne W'ard—The Ancient Lowly. I.M 

Adame—President John Bmfib. .s 

Richard T. Ely—Br*cialism and Social Reform.. ].■ 

Bochner—Mao in tha-Past, Preae n t and Fntni^... I.M 
('has. H. Vaii—Prioniplea of Bcientibc SoeialiM.. .M 

Herron—Betwean Jasus and (^waar....,. 

Fabian Essays...;... 

Roger*—Six ('entaries of Work and Wages.S 

Donneliy—<‘msar*s ('olnmn. j| 

PAMPHLETS 

P. Laasalle—What Is ('snital.... .% 

H. M. Hrndman—Socialism and Slavery.. 

F. LassaJle—The Workingman's Program.M 

Cbaa. H. Vail—Tba Indnstrial Kvolntion....• 

THEODORE DEBS, Secretary Treasurer, 

126 Wuhington Street, CNh^ 


New RaaSyl--199 Failll 

THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

RED BOOK 

CeiTCD av FRCOCRtC HCATH 


PHnteil on Plate Paper 


Htndsemsly lUustnM 


This is an ananal pohlication for Social Draoeran 

who will And it iudi*t>eus^la for refsranca parpoMi 

This first isana Is of eep'Oal value be(,aasa of the hie 

torical character of its cuotenu^ Among tba fsataiw 

ara: 

A niBTORr OF SOCIALISM lie AMERICA 

('ovariog 76 pages, with portraitaef Hobart OwiA 
Etienne Cabwt, Wilhelm Waiiling, •te.,ata, 

ALBERT RRIHItANE 

The first .American agitator, with portrait 

A TRIP TO OIKAKU ^ 

Be Wayfarer, with view of Appeal to Baame 
otSre. 

KARL M.VR.\ ON THE SINGLE TAX • 

MACHINE va. HAND LABOR 

('ompilad from government r**porle by Xaate • 


SHORTER PIECES 

Labor ('onfijete in 1809 . OronlnDtl. Grant Jib e 
('hroiiolizgy for IBW. Directory of Social Deme» 
orals. 8«M'ih!i<it ('ootroversiaa ot UBL Tm 
“(iolden Rola Ma/nr." Prof. aarroD*a Om 
S ocial Democratic Platfanni. Etc. 

BIOGRAPHIES OP WELL KNOWN •OCXAl. 
DEMOCRATS. Twenty in all. 

ELECmON STATISTICS 

Covering tha Socialiet movement down la Ae 
present year. A valuable reference. 

A SOCIALIST PORTRAIT GALLERY 

('nmprisiog iteTenteeo likeneieae of leedingw^jb 
ere to tha movemant, distributed throagb tM 
hook. 

Bent postpaid an recaipt of price* 19 CENTS. 

/" DEBS PUBLISHINQ CO. 


TBRRB HAUTB. 


TWO OREST SPEECHES 

SkiuM b. RmiI by Saciilitl* EviryvtMft 
III* Put into lb* Hsmn *1 Non-SKlilWl 

—i ■ II S 

Daliverad at Caatral Mnaie Hall, Cbieago. fialaAfi 
SapUmber 29, 1900, by 

EUGENE V. DEBS 

AMO 

PROF, GEO. D. HERRON 

A Spitndid Campaign Documani 

BixtMn Pag. Pamphlet. Pric, Thi» Oirf* ‘ 
Odu Uundrgd, ^00 

Mdrtif, 121 Waihlnglon 8L, Chieatf 

Appeal to Reason 

Socialiat Weekly with 100.000 > 

and the number growing with every 

Is Unique —Nothing elae lik* it 

Will be lent to your addre flfty-W* 
week, for fifty cent.. Oirerd, Kaae*. 

Watch this .pace for 
Appeal OBDoaocemeDt* 

THE CHALLENOEf 

A WmIcIt Paper by 

H. Oajrlwa Wllehlr*. 

LOS ANOeLBS. CALIFORNIA. 

90 C««ta var Year. 

^ Tha HenUd wlU b« oeut to MfI 
drau In tlin Unltod StatM SO «a( 
forSQcnnU, q * 












































